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What We Are Now 
Doing to Win War 


Fourth Article in Series Out- 
lines War Program Under- 
taken by United States 


GREAT STRIDES ARE MADE 


But Much Remains to Be Accom- 
plished Before We Are in Posi- 
tion to Defeat Axis 


This series of five articles is part 
of a discussion program sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education to pro- 
vide the nation’s youth with a better 
understanding of what we are fight- 
ing for in the present struggle. This 
is the fourth of the series. 


Last week we discussed the issues 
of the war. These issues are very im- 
portant. Never before has our coun- 
try gone to war with so much at stake. 
We are fighting for nothing less than 
that our nation may survive, and that 
it may remain free and democratic. 
We are fighting for the chance to con- 
tinue the effort to improve standards 
of living and to raise the level of the 
general welfare. 

With so much at stake, we must 
put all our energies into the winning 
of the war. We must do all that we 
possibly can to achieve victory, and 
to achieve it quickly. Are we doing 
that? Is the war effort proceeding in 
high gear? We deal with these ques- 
tions in the following article, the 
fourth unit of our study. The topic 
is, “What We Are Doing Now.” 


Man Power Mobilized 

The nation is seething with activity. 
The man power of the country is be- 
ing mobilized. Armies are being 
raised. Farmers are redoubling their 
efforts to produce more and more of 
the things which are needed. Facto- 
ries everywhere are turning to the 
production of war materials. As we 
study these activities, many ques- 
tions present themselves. We shall 
take up a number of these ques- 
tions this week. 


Why did our government pass the 
Selective Service Act instead of relying 
on voluntary enlistments to build up our 
armed forces? 


Modern wars cannot be fought in 
any other way. In earlier days, na- 
tions commonly used small profes- 
sional armies to do the fighting. Sol- 
diers for these armies could be ob- 
tained through voluntary enlistment. 
But when nations go out for “total 
war,” millions of men are required 
for combat, and voluntary enlistment 
does not build up the necessary ar- 
mies, 

Another reason for adopting the 
Selective service plan is that it per- 
mits the government to use all the 
man power of the nation to the best 
advantage. If we depended upon vol- 
untary enlistments, many men who 
engage in necessary war work would 
enlist, while others who are doing no 
necessary work would hold back. 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Our Job Today 
By Walter E. Myer 


It is encouraging to observe in the schools a rising tide of interest in 
national and world affairs. It is most gratifying to see thousands of schools 
taking up the study sponsored by the United States Office of Education of 
“What the War Means to Us,” and of how future wars may be prevented. 
The schools have a most important part to play in the great struggle which 
is now going on. If stability is to be regained in this country, and if peace 
is to be established on a permanent basis in the world, if, in other words, we 
are to get on the road to a higher civilization again, we must think our way 
through the most difficult and complex problems which men and nations have 
ever met. The difficulties before us are of staggering proportions. First, 
we must win the war, then we must exercise restraint, firmness, patience, and 
wisdom in settling a maze of social, economic, and political problems so that 
there may be some chance for an enduring peace. We must deal successfully 
with problems almost as confusing in our own national life. The dangers we 
will encounter in passing from a state of total war to a peacetime economy 
cannot be safely ignored. 

It is well, then, that the schools are attaching increasing importance to 
the equipping of young citizens for the all but impossible task which lies before 
them. But one would be complacent indeed if he felt that satisfactory progress 
were being made in this preparedness effort. The surface has merely been 
scratched. The schools have not yet been converted to all-out preparation 
for the civic tasks of today and tomorrow. Other industries by the thousands 
are converting from peacetime production to war production. There needs 
to be a similar conversion of the schools to the job of preparing young people, 
not for ordinary times, but for efforts requiring almost superhuman under- 
standing. 

Young people themselves should accept the challenge of the times. 
They should give as much time to the study of the civic work which is before 
them as the soldier gives to the grim duties which he must face. The soldier's 
work will come to naught unless the citizens of this nation are able to take 
advantage of victory when it comes; unless they can solve wisely the problems 
of terrific proportions which must be solved if we are to have prosperity in 
our own country, and if there.is to be peace in the world. We who stay at 
home, young and old, will not be doing our duty unless we devote as much 
time as possible to the study of these problems. Victory on the battlefield 
is one part of the job which must be done. The use of that victory in the 
interest of peace and justice and civilization is the other part. History must 
not say of us, as it says of the generation which preceded us, that we allowed 
the flower of our manhood to die in vain. 


Axis War of Nerves 
Is Directed at U. S. 


Attempt Made to Divide American 
People and Other -Members 
of United Nations 


FIFTH COLUMNISTS ACTIVE 


Many Groups Seek to Undermine War 
Effort by Spreading Doubt and 
Dissension Among Us 


With the entire world awaiting the 
spring offensive on the military 
front, a spring offensive on another 
front is now in full swing. It is the 
offensive of propaganda. There are 
signs everywhere that Hitler is step- 
ping up his propaganda offensive 
against the United States. It is a 
familiar Hitler technique which has 
proved so successful in many of the 
nations which now lie prostrate under 
his heel. 

Last week, Archibald MacLeish, 
director of the Office of Facts and 
Figures, warned the American peo- 
ple to be on guard against the propa- 
ganda campaign, lest it serve to 
undermine their faith in the cause 
for which they are fighting. He 
pointed to the numerous broadcasts 
that are being made by Axis spokes- 
men, to the written word coming 
from the enemy within our gates, and 
to the numerous other clever devices 
used by our enemies. Here are a 
few of the methods used by the Axis 
propagandists, according to Mr. Mac- 
Leish: 


Divide and Conquer 


In numerous broadcasts, the Axis 
spokesmen have sought to bring about 
a cleavage between the British and 
American peoples by picturing each 
as anxious to exploit the other. 

President Roosevelt is being held up 
to the British as a would-be dictator 
who aspires to rule the whole English- 
speaking world, but to the American 
people as the stooge of Churchill, who 
has sold out the United States to the 
British. 


Axis propaganda is using the age- 
old device of dividing the people, of 
stirring up racial conflicts which 
might lead to disunity, of creating 
friction between classes, of planting 
false rumors. It is doing everything 
possible to create distrust of Russia 
by picturing cooperation with the 
Soviet Union as leading to the bol- 
shevization of the United States. Mr. 
MacLeish cited a recent German 
broadcast which stated: 

Millions of Americans still do not 
want to wake and note bolshevik com- 
missars in their township councils and 
Communist agents at their doors. If 


America is not on guard, she will soon 
turn altogether bolshevik. 


Hitler has frequently said that it 
would be an easy matter to disrupt 
the United States from within. He 
has pictured America as a nation of 
weaklings and “softies,” readily sus- 
ceptible to Nazi propaganda. Dr. 
Goebbels once expressed the Nazi 
contempt for the United States as 
follows: “The America of today will 
never again be a danger to us. 
Nothing will be easier than to pro- 
duce a bloody revolution in the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Case of Java 


E reprint below two editorials 
on the fall of Java; one from 
the New York Herald-Tribune and 
the other from the Washington 
Times-Herald. One of them gives 
the impression that our Allies, the 
Dutch, are a bad lot and that there 
is not much to choose between them 
and the Japanese. The other com- 
ments favorably upon the colonial 
policy of the Dutch and portrays the 
fall of Java as a disaster to that is- 
land as well as to the Allied cause. 
One of the editorials tends to weaken 
morale; the other to strengthen it. 

The Washington Times-Herald says 
that “What any (American soldiers) 
were doing there or what they were 
fighting for makes an_ interesting 
question.” It then goes on to say 
that “In all the world’s history— 
which has been mighty tough at 
times—there are few chapters as 
tough as that of Dutch rule in this 
lotus land.” 

This is a very serious charge. If 
anyone accepts it as true he cannot 
but lose his enthusiasm for the great 
venture on which we are embarked 
—the fighting of a war in the Far 
East shoulder to shoulder with the 
Dutch. It is highly important, then, 
that we determine whether the 
charge is true. The Times-Herald 
gives as its authority the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; says that the Bri- 
tannica describes ‘the early—and 
later—Dutch treatment of the natives 
as one of ‘extortion and savage 
tyranny.’” This clearly implies that 
the tyranny continued, and is still 
going on. 

Let us turn now to the Britannica. 
It does indeed speak of the tyranny 


edy conditions. The island was then 
given back to the Dutch, and the 
Dutch governor, during the years 
1830-39 resumed the former policy of 
“extortion and savage tyranny.” This 
was the “later” period of which the 
Times-Herald speaks. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica goes 
on to say that ‘Dutch opinion was 
aroused, and in 1854 laws were 
passed intended to put the whole 
political and economic administra- 


Natives of Java sort bundles of rice 


“Java has since been governed along 
lines that have frequently com- 
manded the admiration of British 
students,” and it tells in detail of 
the important reforms which have 
been instituted. 


It is clear, then, that the term “ex- 
tortion and savage tyranny” which 
the Times-Herald spoke of as having 
existed “early—and later” correctly 
described conditions only until 1872. 
The evidence in the Encyclopaedia 





BLACK STAR 


by the Washington Times-Herald. 


Our Allies are not perfect. Neither 
are we. But the fact remains that 
we and they represent a more hu- 
mane civilization than the Axis does, 
Victory for our side will be infinitely 
better for us and the world than vic- 
tory for the Axis. Our cause is, de- 
spite our faults, worth fighting for. 
Americans should, therefore, guard 
each word they utter and avoid any- 
thing which gives aid and comfort 











of Dutch rule in Java during the 
early Napoleonic period. It says that 
from 1811 to 1816 Java was held by 
the English who undertook to rem- 


tion on a humane and progressive 
basis, though the reform did not be- 
come completely’ effective until 
1872.” The Britannica says that 


Whither Java Now? 
(From the Washington Times-Herald) 


Java has fallen to the Japanese after a very fast fight. The Japs claim 
to have captured 93,000 Dutch and native troops, as well as 5,000 British 
and American soldiers. Although other reports indicate the number of 
Americans was only a few hundred, what any were doing there, or what they 
were fighting for, makes an interesting question. 


Java is a rich, lush land. It is known as the Spice Island, a name that 
conjured up thoughts of romance and dreamy tropical nights. But there 
hasn't been much romance there for the native population since the Dutch 
took over about 350 years ago. In all the world’s history—which has been 
mighty tough at times—there are few chapters as tough as that of Dutch rule 
in this lotus land. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, which doesn't go in for extreme language, 
describes the early—and later—Dutch treatment of the natives as one of “ex- 
tortion and savage tyranny.” 


The corvee, or forced labor, was employed—vigorously. For instance, 
in 12 years, from 1830 to 1842, that super-exploiting organization, the Dutch 
East India Company, used the forced labor of 5,000,000 natives to extort the 
modest sum of $830,000,000. .. . 


With the help and blessing of colonial governors, the company reduced 
the once happy-go-lucky natives to serfs. Order was maintained with an 
iron—and ferocious—hand. Any hapless native, so misguided as to voice mild 
objections to working 16 hours a day, at coolie wages, on the plantations, or 
in the forests and swamps, was flayed—frequently to death... . 


The Javanese are predominantly of Malay stock. They profess the Mo- 
hammedan religion but they don't let it bother them too much. In many 
ways, they are racially akin to their new conquerors, the Japanese. .. . Possibly 
this racial kinship, plus what they've had to put up with from the Dutch, 
explains why the native troops did not fight like tigers to protect and save 
the old order. We just throw this thought in for what it may be worth... . 


Well, Java isn't Dutch any longer. It is now Japanese. This, it-occurs fo 
us, brings up another interesting question. Will it remain in the hands of its 
new masters after we beat the Japs, or will it be given back to the Dutch—or 
what? 


We can’t see, looking at it from all angles, what it really matters to the 
Javanese natives. They aren't a fighting people. They are enervated by the 
hot, tropical climate. 


Whoever wins, or whatever happens, it looks as if the natives of Java are 
doomed to be a subject people. 


Britannica indicates that for the last 
70 years, the situation in Java has 
been such as is described by the New 
York Herald-Tribune rather than 


to the enemy. They should loyally 
support our Allies, knowing that we 
are all fighting for a great and 
worthy cause. 


Dutch Rule in Java 
(From the New York Herald-Tribune) 


As the news trickles through from Java about the consolidation of Japan's 
hold over that rich island, one is reminded of Japan's occupation of Korea 
a generation ago, and of the fact that the Koreans, who were culturally nearer 
the Japanese than are the Javanese, are still as bitter against their conquerors 
as on the first days of the Japanese occupation. In contrast to Japan’s admin- 
istration of that extinguished empire, the people of Java under Dutch rule 
during the last three-quarters of a century lived a contented life. Now that 
they are to submit to exploitation by their Japanese conquerors, they will 
doubtless look back with nostalgia on their life as part of the Dutch empire, and 
look forward to the time when that partnership will once more be restored. 


For partnership, in truth, it has been for many years. There had been 
harsh times in the earlier centuries when all white men looked on all brown- 
skinned men as inferior. But the Dutch were among the first to develop an en- 
lightened colonial administration in the nineteenth century and worked out 
a system in which they encouraged and strengthened native rule and na- 
tive culture. Theirs was, of course, a paternalistic system, but with stark 
realism they based it on the fact that the Dutch brought to twentieth-century 
Java the technical skills and the scientific knowledge of twentieth-century 
Europe, and that enlightened self-interest demanded that they help the natives 
to modernize their ways of life. 


By a strange paradox the efforts of the Dutch to raise the living standards 
of the people of the Indies found an almost insurmountable obstacle in the 
indifference of the natives to material possessions. Often when wages were 
raised or a bonus was paid the result was a reduction of work and output, 
for the simple reason that the native workmen, already supplied with their 
bare wants, preferred idlensss to a larger income. As one Hollander ex- 
plained it to a visiting American journalist: "We Europeans like to store up 
money. These people in Java seek to store up free time.” 


The Dutch never attempted to prepare their Malay wards for democracy 
and independence. In fact, they dreaded the possible repercussions in the 
Indies of the independence movement in the Philippines. Their educational 
system was designed to select a native “elite” for higher schooling and limit 
the masses to a simple elementary course. But they interfered as little as pos- 
sible with native traditions and customs, and sought to encourage native arts 
and crafts. Under modern Dutch rule the peoples of the Indies lived a happy 
and easy life. Like the other victims of the Axis powers they are now enter- 
ing upon sore trials and tribulations and will taste the bitterness of Oriental 
despotism. 
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What We Are Doing 


Under the plan now being followed, 
the government examines the cases of 
all the men. It takes those who can 
pest be spared from industry and 
keeps those who are doing vitally 
necessary war work at their posts. 


Should there be general conscription of 
industry and labor; that is, should men 
be drafted for work in factories as well 
as in the Army? And should industrial 
plants as well as laborers be taken over 
by the government and put to work? 


This is a highly debatable question. 
There are strong arguments in favor 
of universal or all-out conscription. 
If, it is argued, a man is conscripted 
for service in the Army, why should 
the laborer who works in a factory 
producing war materials be allowed 
to work or to stop working as he sees 
fit? Why shouldn’t everyone who re- 
mains out of the armed services be 
drafted for essential work and civilian 
defense activity? 


It is argued further that if a man 
who goes into the Army sacrifices 
practically everything for his country, 
why should the owner of a factory 
making guns, or other war materials, 
operate for private profit? 

In theory, there is much to be said 
for this point of view, and polls of 
opinion indicate that more than half 
of the people of the country accept it 
as fair. However, it would be a great 
strain upon the government to take 
over industries of all kinds, and to 
take over the employment of nearly 
all the population. 


It is possible that if the government 
undertook a thing of this kind the 
factories would not be operated as 
efficiently as they now are. It is pos- 
sible that the work of employing and 
managing the whole _ population 
would be so great that the govern- 
ment could not do it well. On the 
other hand, if labor and management 
will not voluntarily make the fullest 
use of factory capacity to produce 
war weapons, the government may 





Men are drafted for the Army 


be compelled to take over the man- 
agement of industry. Many people 
favor such a plan without delay. 


Was industry organized and controlled 
during World War I as it is today? 


Control during World War I was 
very complete and drastic. Many fea- 
tures of the War Industries Board, 
which was established during that 
earlier conflict, resemble the present 
controls. Morison and Commager in 
their book, Growth of the American 
Republic, describe the controls exer- 
cised by the War Industries Board as 
follows: 


“The task of this Board was to reg- 
ulate all existing industries that pro- 
duced war materials, develop new in- 
dustries, facilities, and sources of sup- 
ply, enforce efficiency and eliminate 





to Win 


(Concluded from page 1) 


waste, fix prices, determine priorities 
of production and delivery, and man- 
age all war purchases for the United 
States and the Allies. The production 
of some 30,000 articles came under 
the supervision of the War Industries 
Board, and that supervision was al- 








War industries are speeding up 


most incredibly minute. In order to 
save coal, the service of elevators was 
regulated even to the number of 
stops and the number of passengers 
they must carry; the number of colors 
on typewriter ribbons was reduced 
from 150 to five; styles of pocket- 
knives from 6,000 to 144. 

“Baby carriages were standardized; 
traveling salesmen limited to two 
trunks; and the length of uppers on 
shoes was cut down. New regulations 
for the manufacture of corsets re- 
leased 8,000 tons of steel annually; 
the elimination of tin from children’s 
toy carts saved 75,000 tons of tin; 
31,000 gallons of varnish were saved 
by leaving painted lines off rubbers. 
Ordinary peacetime production all 
but ceased, the government forbid- 
ding any work which might interfere 
with war manufacturing and con- 
scripting labor to war purposes. It 
was such a regimentation of national 
economy as had never before been 
known; yet it was carried through 
with little friction and accepted in 
good spirits.” 


Describe some of the conversions or 
shifts which have been made in industry 
from peacetime to wartime manufactur- 
ing during the present conflict. 


The case of the automobile manu- 
facturing companies is the one about 
which we have heard the most. But 
there are many other examples of the 
conversion of factories. Among them 
are these: 

A manufacturer of electric washing 
machines, made largely of aluminum, 
is casting parts for airplanes and 
parts for other war munitions. 

A plant which had been making 
spark plugs is now making machine 
guns. A program is being worked 
out to use the molding machines of 
the rubber tire industry in pressing 
California redwood waste into a 
plastic useful in many war products. 

Many other cases could be cited. 
Wood fabricating plants are produc- 
ing ammunition boxes. Paper manu- 
facturing plants are producing the 
packing and containers needed for 
transporting ammunition. 


Discuss the change in attitude of labor, 
business, and farmers after the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. 


Even before Pearl Harbor, most of 
the people of the country, whether 
they were farmers, workers, or busi- 
nessmen, were patriotic and were 
anxious to help in the defense effort. 
Many people in all classes, however, 
were hoping that they would not be 


obliged to make very heavy sacrifices 
as a result of the nation’s prepared- 
ness effort. 

Manufacturers were doing a great 
deal for defense, but many of them 
opposed suggestions that they quit 
making the articles they were manu- 
facturing and engage instead in the 
production of war materials. The 
automobile manufacturers were will- 
ing to produce airplanes on the side, 
but they insisted, at the same time, 
on using their plants to manufacture 
passenger cars. The complete chang- 
ing of motor plants into factories 
making airplanes did not come until 
after the country got into the war. 

Most laborers, like the manufac- 
turers, were sympathetic with the 
defense effort, but many of them were 
unwilling to make sacrifices. If they 
did not regard conditions as favor- 
able, they resorted to strikes, even in 
defense industries. There are still 
some strikes, but not many. Both 
employers and workers are more 
willing to make compromises. 

A number of labor leaders and 
manufacturers, however, are still 
holding out against big sacrifices. 
They still think the war can be won 
without their giving up the advan- 
tages and benefits which they have 
been enjoying. Certain farm leaders 
are also insisting that the farmers 
shall make no real sacrifices. 


But all reasonable and_ well- 
informed people, including workers, 
farmers, and _ industrialists, know 


that if half or more of all that is pro- 
duced in America goes into the mak- 
ing of war supplies, there will be 
fewer of other things for us to use 
and enjoy. The standard of living of 
the people as a whole must be low- 
ered. We cannot go “all-out” for war 
production in any other way. 


What is being done to insure a rubber 
supply sufficient for military needs in 
case of a long war? 


The manufacture of rubber tires, 
as we know, has been prohibited, and 
tires can be purchased only by those 
engaged in work necessary to the 
war effort or for the general welfare. 

It is thought that 450,000 tons a 
year will take care of our war needs, 
and will leave enough for the abso- 
lutely essential civilian uses. We now 
have about 600,000 tons on hand. 
Since we can get no more from the 
outside, we will run out of natural 
rubber sometime next year, and will 
then have to depend upon synthetic 
or artificial rubber. 
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The help of all is needed 


Some government officials esti- 
mate that by the middle of next year, 
artificial rubber plants now being 
constructed will be producing at the 
rate of 450,000 tons a year, though 
other authorities question that. At 
best, our absolutely essential needs 
can be met only through the most 
stringent saving. 


the War 


How are we, all things considered, get- 
ting along with the program of war 
production? Is it proceeding satisfac- 
torily? 


All observers are agreed that great 
progress is being made in increasing 
factory output of war weapons. But 
most of them are also agreed that 
the nation as a whole is still not doing 
nearly as much along this line as it 
could by making a truly all-out effort. 
A few days ago, Donald M. Nelson, 
war-production chief, issued the fol- 
lowing challenge to labor, manage- 
ment, and government production of- 
ficials: 

“We, and you, are on trial before 
the American public. This is our last 
chance to show that free economy can 
survive and be strong. If free men in 
America can’t use the strength which 
freedom gives to turn in a far better 
job than the slaves of our enemies, 
then freedom dies. ... 





Do you know first aid? 


“It is a production offensive we 
must have before we can carry the 
fight to a successful offensive against 
the enemy. We’re in a fight. This is 
Wats is 

“Tf all our equipment now involved 
in war production were used 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, we would 
practically double the man-hours 
being put into military production. 


“There are, for example, 31 aircraft 
engine and propeller plants. If the 
facilities of all were utilized to the 
same extent as the three with the 
best records, we could increase pro- 
duction immediately in these plants 
by at least 25 per cent.” 

What can be done about this situa- 
tion? Many people feel that the 
government cannot continue much 
longer to allow such a state of affairs 
to exist when the nation is engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle. Factories 
which are not making the most of 
their capacity, it is argued, should 
either be forced into line or taken 
over by the government. Both work- 
ers and owners should be compelled 
to make sacrifices just as the men in 
the armed forces are making them. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Chart the setup of administra- 
tive agencies under the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

2. Go to the U.S.O. headquarters, 
if any, in your community. Discover 
what activities they are sponsoring 
for the servicemen and get sugges- 
tions on ways for your school to help. 

3. Organize a “health council” for 
your school to plan: (a) well- 
balanced menus for lunches; (b) 
out-of-doors recreational activities; 
(c) posters for personal hygiene. 

4. Ask the director of Defense Vo- 
cational Training in your town or 
county to speak to your class on the 
progress of defense training in the 
public schools. 
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The Week at Home 


First Birthday 


Lend-lease operations started a 
year ago this month. In that time, 
President Roosevelt reported to Con- 
gress a few days ago, a total of more 
than $48,000,000,000 has been made 
available for providing assistance to 
nations whose strength and fighting 
ability are important to the well- 
being of the United States. Over one- 
third of the sum is in funds which 
Congress has specified solely for lend- 
lease purposes. The rest—nearly $30,- 
000,000,000—is the value of materials 
and arms which the President may 
either keep for our own needs or send 
to other nations as he sees fit. 

President Roosevelt admitted, how- 
ever, that the $2,570,000,000 which 











The wind of public opinion 
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has actually been spent on lend-lease 
operations ‘falls far short of what is 
needed to turn the tide toward vic- 
tory.” Of that amount, only $1,100,- 
000,000 worth of materials have been 
shipped. 

Britain, of course, has received the 
bulk of the assistance, but 22 other 
nations are also sharing to some ex- 
tent. These countries cover two- 
thirds of the earth’s surface and claim 
nearly two-thirds of the world popu- 
lation. Military items make up 29 
per cent of lend-lease aid; foodstuffs, 
34 per cent; and industrial materials, 
37 per cent, 


NYA and CCC 


Both the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps have been reducing oper- 
ations in recent months, and by next 
week, on April 1, they will be pared 
down to a wartime basis. Since Janu- 
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ary 1941, they will have cut their 
combined enrollments from 1,351,000 
to 485,000—about 66 per cent. 

The CCC’s share of the trimming 
brings the 1,500 camps with 300,000 
enrollees of a year ago down to 600 
camps and 110,000 young men. One 
hundred of these camps are on mili- 
tary reservations, with 50 more to 
be shifted to similar projects. Other 
camps are concentrating on the pro- 
tection of forests and water resources, 
and a good many of them are giving 
mechanical training to their men. 

The NYA, a year ago, had more 
than 851,000 young people on its rolls, 
but it has reduced the number to 
about 375,000. It is abandoning proj- 
ects dealing with handicraft activi- 
ties; research, statistics, and surveys; 
library service; recreational assist- 
ance; nursery school assistance; in- 
stitutional service; music; curb mark- 
ing; highway landscaping, roadside 
improvements, and trail construction; 
and various construction and repair 
activities. 

Now the NYA will concentrate on 
its mechanical training program and 
hospital service projects; and on other 
activities which provide assistance to 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
to airports. 


Keeping ‘em Flying 


Four-motored bombers started 
rolling off the aviation industry’s first 
mechanized assembly line last week. 
The method of mass production which 
American factories have made world 
famous was put into operation by 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
of San Diego, maker of the Liberator, 
the Catalina, and other long-range, 
hard-hitting bombers of the type 
which can reach out and strike the 
enemy. 

In the Consolidated plant, a num- 
ber of subassembly lines put together 
complete sections of wings, portions 
of fuselages, and other units, and feed 
them to the main assembly line. The 
final stream of production, which 
shapes up the finished bombers, is a 
half-mile long. 

Nothing can be revealed about how 
often a plane comes off this line, ex- 
cept that it is achieving quantity 
production. Such a rate, of course, 
means one thing when applied to a 
medium-priced car which took 800 
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SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 
the Sea Otter type, model of which is shown above. 
toward making them. 


man hours to assemble and still an- 
other in talking about a giant bomber 
which involves 400,000 man hours of 
labor. This is the task presented in 
the B-24, with its 106,500 parts plus 
600,000 nuts, bolts, and rivets. 


Both land and sea bombers of these 
dimensions are being produced by 
Consolidated, which two years ago 
had only 300 workers. The size of its 
laboring force is now secret, but it 
is stated that 90 per cent of the thou- 
sands hired had no previous experi- 
ence. Trained in a few weeks to do 
one job and do it well, they are 
manning the new assembly line which 
is turning out increasing numbers of 
bombers for America and the other 
United Nations. 


World Grocer 


Meats, fruits, vegetables, dairy and 
poultry products, and grains from the 
United States are now helping to feed 
two-thirds of the world. Delivering 
groceries by the ton, it was reported 
a few days ago, has taught the govern- 
ment new tricks about refrigeration 
and shipping. 

Food bound for southern destina- 
tions, of course, must have the best 
of care, and practically all refriger- 
ated vessels have been assigned to 
those routes. A discovery which re- 


leased some ships for these runs was 
that meat could be safely sent to 
Britain in unrefrigerated holds if it 
was frozen and then packed in chilled 
lard. 





WOOD FOR RUBBER. 
disappearing tire. 
tire, comparing it with a regular rubber one. 
75 miles per hour—without splintering! 
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Inventors are working overtime trying to develop a substitute for the 
Here, Claude Habberstad of Sheep Hill Park, New Jersey, displays a wooden 
A few minutes earlier the wooden tire traveled at 


A few months ago great hopes were entertained for cargo vessels of 


But apparently there has been little progress 


Stronger, more compact containers 
have been developed for the ship- 
ment of evaporated milk, cheese, and 
other products. Fresh eggs in shells, 
of course, have long since given way 
to dried eggs, which go through in 
better shape and take up less space. 
Canned foods—fish, bacon, cheese, 
milk, and vegetables—have proved to 
be the most suitable for withstanding 
the desert heat of the Middle East. 
Wheat, flour, meat, vegetable oils, and 
sugar are some of the products going 
halfway around the world to Soviet 
Russia. 


Precious shipping space is con- 
served by sending more and more 
foods in concentrated forms—fish, 
citrus fruit juices, and poultry and 
dairy products, 


Army’s First Flyer 


When Lieutenant General Henry 
H. Arnold was recently appointed as 
Commander of the Army Air Forces, 
he had reached 
the capstone of a 
career in aviation 
which began with 
a nonstop flight 
from the top of a 
barn to the ground 
with his mother’s 
Sunday-best para- 
sol. Both in posi- 
tion and experi- 
ence he is the 
Army’s first flier; 
he has a longer record of continuous 
flying service than any other pilot in 
the Army, and he still chalks up 500 
flying hours annually. 

Arnold learned to fly from the 
Wright Brothers themselves, more 
than 31 years ago. He was the first 
man to fly air mail and to use a plane 
for observing artillery fire and re- 
porting to the ground by wireless. 
When almost everyone else regarded 
the plane as a toy, he saw its practical 
value, and he has fought ever since 
the World War to convince the Army 
and the nation that our fate lies in 
the development of an air force 
second to none. 


At the age of 54, Arnold is still a 
powerhouse of energy; he gets to 
work earlier and stays on the job 
longer than almost anyone else in the 
War Department. Because of his ex- 
ceedingly pleasant disposition and the 
small boy’s grin which never leaves 
his face, he has been known as 
“Happy” ever since his years at West 
Point. 





U. S. ARMY 
Lt. Gen. Arnold 
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Good News 


The arrival of General MacArthur 
jn Australia, where he has taken over 
supreme command of the United Na- 
tions forces, is assurance that a 
strong and determined stand will be 
made against Japan on that great is- 
jand continent. The remarkable 
quality of leadership that General 
MacArthur displayed in the Philip- 
pines will now be given a wider field 
for operation. 

The news of MacArthur’s transfer 
was accompanied by the report that 
a large convoy of American men and 
supplies had arrived safely in Aus- 
tralia. Fully equipped ground and 
air forces were included in this con- 
yoy, and they should help to provide 
MacArthur with the strength he 
needs to wage an effective battle. 


An Accounting 


Victory over Russia this summer— 
rather than this spring—was prom- 
ised to the German people last week 
py Adolf Hitler. This has been in- 
terpreted as an admission that the 
Nazi spring offensive will not come 
off on schedule. His annual memorial 
day speech, moreover, was sufficiently 
vague that it neither foretold nor 
ruled out the various military under- 
takings which the Nazi war machine 
might launch. The German high 
command may indeed be recognizing 
that Russia perhaps has something 
to say about which side is going to 
unleash an offensive. 














Have you any ideas about India? 
FITZPATRICK IN ST, LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Hitler, however, gave more credit 
to the weather than to the Russians 
for the fact that he had no victories 
to report. It was the worst winter, 
he said, in 140 years. Observers were 
quick to note that this made it worse 
than the conditions encountered by 
Napoleon in 1812. The rest of the 
speech was much like his usual ef- 
forts, including references to victories 
in the early stages of the war, and a 
special blast of fury for the United 
States. 


Brazil Strikes Back 


The Republic of Brazil last week 
moved several steps closer to a formal 
declaration of war against the Axis. 
In reprisal for indiscriminate U-boat 
attacks upon Brazilian ships, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas ordered the 
Seizure of funds of German, Italian, 
and Japanese citizens. The temper of 
the public was shown in Rio de 
Janeiro, where angry crowds smashed 


Axis-owned stores and burned Ger- 
man books in the streets. The Cario- 
cans—as the residents of Rio are 
called—decided to show Hitler that 
he “isn’t the only one who can burn 
books.” 

If the German submarine raids 
were intended to scare Brazil into 
withdrawing from its policy of hemi- 
sphere cooperation, they failed com- 
pletely. For new decrees have now 
been issued which empower Presi- 
dent Vargas, at his own initiative, to 
take Brazil actively into the struggle. 


Poland's Free Press 


Undismayed by the horde of secret 
police agents who patrol their land, 
patriots in Nazi-conquered Poland 
continue to keep alive the sparks of 
resistance by a network of news- 
papers secretly printed and dis- 
tributed. To the despair of the Ges- 
tapo, these papers—there are about 
100 in all—appear regularly and are 
read by millions of Poles who have 
sworn silent vengeance upon their 
foes. 

The Nazis have ordered severe pen- 
alties not only upon those publishing 
the underground papers but even 
upon those found reading them. But 
the Poles have remained undaunted 
by the headsman’s axe. And not even 
wholesale seizure of printing presses 
and paper in the occupied areas has 
delayed publication of the anti-Nazi 
sheets for very long. With the aid 
of hand presses and other needed ma- 
terials dropped by parachute from 
Russian and British planes, the Polish 
patriots have been able to continue 
their work of keeping the Polish peo- 
ple informed of what is taking place 
beyond their ghettoed walls. 

The news for these papers is gath- 
ered largely by secret radio receivers 
tuned to American, British, and Sov- 
iet short-wave stations. This enables 
the Poles to get the news quickly and 
in full. Sometimes, even full texts 
of speeches by President Roosevelt or 
Prime Minister Churchill are made 
available to Polish readers within a 
day after their delivery over the air. 


Cripps to India 


A settlement with India that will 
ensure the cooperation of that sub- 
continent in the United Nations’ war 





The Week Abroad 


effort moved a step nearer realization 
last week with the appointment of 
Sir Stafford Cripps as Britain’s spe- 
cial envoy to India. Cripps undertakes 
his mission at a most crucial turn in 
Far Eastern affairs, at a time when 
the Japanese are hastily consolidating 
their positions in Burma, possibly in 
preparation for a drive against India 
itself. 

What terms he carries with him to 
satisfy long-pressed Indian demands 
for self-rule has not been disclosed 
as yet. They are believed to go be- 
yond the vague promises made in 
1940 that India would be given do- 
minion status “‘as soon after the close 
of the war as possible.’ It is doubt- 
ful that Cripps would otherwise have 
accepted a task that, under the best 
circumstances, is beset with complex 
difficulties. 

He must accomplish two things; 
first, convince the Indians that the 
British government is sincerely in- 
tent upon giving India political in- 
dependence; second, work out a for- 
mula for India’s future government 
that will be acceptable to all Indian 
groups. In his favor is the fact that 
he has for many years been an ardent 
advocate of Indian independence. 


Best Generals 


Who are the world’s 10 best gen- 
erals? Military observers in London 
recently made a selection. They 
took into consideration every leader 
who has been active on the fighting 
fronts since war broke out in Sep- 
tember 1939. The complete list fol- 
lows: 

General MacArthur, the only 
American in the group; General Sir 
Archibald Wavell of Britain; General 
Chiang Kai-shek of China; Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko and General 
Grigori Zhukov of Russia; Marshal 
Erwin Rommel and Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt of Germany; General Hein 
ter Poorten of the Netherlands East 
Indies; General Drazha Mihailovich 
of Yugoslavia; and General Tomo- 
yuki Yamashita of Japan. 


Eire’s Idle Factories 


Although the government of Eire 
has shown no weakening of its de- 
termination to stay out of the war, 
it is more than willing to see Irish 
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hunting down Germans in a recaptured town. 
was taken. 
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RUSSIAN ATTACK. This unusual picture, taken on the Russian front, shows Russian soldiers 


The soldiers were under fire when the picture 
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YANKS IN LONDON. Yankee doughboys check 
the accuracy of their timepieces with that of 
London’s famous timekeeper, Big Ben. 


industries at work for the United 
Nations. A considerable amount of 
manufacturing is already being done 
for Britain, and plans are now being 
discussed in London to expand this 
as rapidly as possible. 

Eire is eager to cooperate in for- 
warding this project, because the 
war has greatly intensified her eco- 
nomic difficulties. Lack of coal, oil, 
and the most needed raw materials, 
has forced a number of industries 
into idleness. This, in turn, has en- 
couraged many unemployed to leave 
Eire and go to England. 

By adapting its factory output to 
Britain’s needs, Eire hopes to end 
the rising tide of emigration. 


Goebbels - Public Enlightener 


Behind the torrent of propaganda 
that flows out of Berlin is the mind 
of Paul Joseph Goebbels, who since 
1933 has been Hit- 
ler’s minister of 
propaganda and 
public enlighten- 
ment. His is a 
strange, misshapen 
personality, re- 
markably like that 
of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s cele- 
brated Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 
Goebbels is a man 
of undeniable talents. He has a wide 
range of knowledge. In private con- 
versation, he is temperate, well- 
balanced, even charming. 

But he is utterly without scruples 
in carrying out his official duties. 
Perversion of fact, demagoguery that 
appeals to base instinct, unbridled 
personal abuse—with these weapons 
and a rigid control of press, radio, and 
movies he has sought to shape the 
mind of Germany. With these same 
weapons, skillfully employed in daily 
broadcasts to all the democratic pow- 
ers, he is now attempting to divide 
and weaken the United Nations. 

Goebbels, at 45, is among the 
youngest of the Nazi leaders, and has 
been associated with the party almost 
from its start. 





Paul Joseph Goebbels 





Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’ shek’ 

Drazha Mihailovich—drah’shah mee- 
hi’‘loe-veech—i as in ice 

Erwin Rommel—air’vin roe-mell’ 

Karl von Rundstedt—karl’ fon’ roont’stet 

Hein ter Poorten—hine’ tair’ por’ten 

Salamaua—sa-la-mow’ah—ow as in how 

Semyon Timoshenko—sem’yoan tee-moe- 
shen’koe . 

Getulio Vargas—zhay-tool’yoe var’gahs 

Tomoyuki Yamashita—toe-moe-yoo’kee © 
yah-mah-shee’tah 

Grigori Zhukov—gree-goe’ree zoo’koff 
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The Battle of Australia 


ITH the loss of Java, the United 

Nations are now facing the im- 
mediate prospect of a Japanese 
thrust against Australia. Last week, 
there were numerous indications that 
the British dominion in the far Pa- 
cific would be next on the Japanese 
jist. Already the Japanese had pushed 
into the outer defenses of Australia. 
They had made landings on the island 
of New Guinea, part of which is under 
control of the Netherlands and part 
under Australia. At the nearest 
point, New Guinea is only 100 miles 
from the Australian mainland. 

The importance of Australia to the 
cause Of the United Nations cannot 
be overemphasized. With India, it is 
the last important base in the Asiatic 
theater of war from which an attack 
can be made against the Japanese. 
The loss of Australia would undoubt- 
edly prolong the war—perhaps by 
years. Prime Minister John Curtin 
of Australia last week warned the 
American people of the seriousness 
of the situation when he said that if 
his country falls, the west coast of the 
United States will be the next inva- 
sion target of the Japanese. 

The United States and its allies 
appear determined to save Australia 
at all costs. It is known that Ameri- 
can troops are already in Australia 
and that additional soldiers and sup- 
plies of all kinds are being sent to the 
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AUSSIES man their antiaircraft gun, ready to 
meet the enemy. 


“land down under” Asia. Some of 
the best-trained soldiers of the United 
States Army are said to have arrived 
in the Australian sector. 

In addition, fighter planes are re- 
ported to have arrived in Australia 
in sufficient numbers to play a de- 
cisive role. It is important that ade- 
quate numbers of fighter planes be 
on hand, otherwise the bombers—the 
famous “Flying Fortresses’—cannot 
function, for they are unprotected. 
It was lack of fighter planes which 
forced the giant American bombers 
to withdraw from the battle of Java. 

The disastrous sea battle in the 
waters surrounding Java has greatly 
increased the difficulties of the United 
Nations in protecting Australia. The 
clash of the Japanese and United Na- 
tions navies in the Sea of Java was 
the greatest naval battle in World 
War II, and the United Nations under- 
went a serious defeat. A large part 
of their Asiatic fleet was destroyed 
by the Japanese, and they will thus 
be at a disadvantage in meeting the 
Japanese in the waters surrounding 
Australia. They will have to rely 
mainly upon land and air forces to 
stem the Japanese tide. 

Nor are the United Nations cone 


fining their activities to strengthening 
the defenses of the Australian main- 
land. American and _ Australian 
bombers have been actively raiding 
the Japanese positions on the island 
of New Guinea in order to destroy 
those positions as possible jumping- 
off places for an invasion of Australia. 

Time is an important factor in the 
defense of Australia. If the Japanese 
can be prevented from establishing 
themselves firmly on the Australian 
continent during the next few weeks, 
it is felt that the Allies can muster 
sufficient strength there to withstand 
their onslaughts and eventually to 
wage a great counteroffensive. 

Military observers are of the opin- 
ion that the Japanese may be able 
to invade northern Australia, per- 
haps taking the naval base at Port 
Darwin. The northern coast line is 
not far from present Japanese bases. 
But Australia’s principal industrial 
and population centers are located in 
the south and are separated from the 
northern coast line by a great stretch 
of territory which is desertlike in 
some places and wild in others. It 
would be difficult for them to reach 
the south by a land route. At the 
same time, the southern ports and 
cities are far from Japanese bases and 
could be more easily defended. From 
Japanese home bases to the southern 
ports of Australia a distance of 3,000 
miles must be crossed—a fact which 
puts the Japanese at a great disad- 
vantage. 
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A hustling young insurance man was 
at the recruiting station to enlist. 

“I suppose you’d like a commission?” 
asked the officer in charge. 

“No,” replied the salesman, “I’m such 
a poor shot that I’d rather work on a 
straight salary.” —CappPEer’s WEEKLY 





Boxing Instructor (after first lesson): 
“Now, have you any questions to ask?” 

Beginner (still somewhat dazed): 
“Yes, how much do you charge for your 
correspondence course?” -—SELECTED 





“My wife is a very capable woman.” 

“There’s no doubt of that.” 

“Yes, she can get home 15 minutes 
ahead of me and look as if she had 
been there all day.” —SELECTED 





A young woman, newly engaged, 
took her fiance to be “inspected” by a 
fearsome aunt who had the uncom- 
fortable habit of saying exactly what 
she thought. 

As the young couple was leaving, the 
aunt said to her niece, “My dear, I’d 
rather have him for lunch than for 
life.” —Tw-Bits 





Some people believe anything you 
tell them—if you whisper it. 
—Rays or SUNSHINE 




















“I imagine these affairs must be quite a strain 
on you, Mrs. Dudley.” 


COE IN COLLIER'S 


—— 
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STENOGRAPHERS are being hired by the thousands for work in government offices in the national 


capital. 


These candidates have passed the Civil Service junior stenographer examination and 


are being given a week’s special training before being put to work. 


A Week of the War 


Week after week War Production Chief 
Donald Nelson has been hitting hard 
at the obstacles to greater industrial 
output. The American public, he 
says, “wants production, and no fool- 
ing.” For slack production, he blames 
reluctance to increase the number of 
shifts; faulty flow of raw materials; 
lack of imagination in using present 
equipment; overtime wage problems; 
changes in design of articles being 
produced; and the problems of train- 
ing new men. 

* * * 

American engineers are in charge of 
the coast-to-coast highway which is 
being pushed through the tropical 
forests of the Republic of Panama. 
The 1,400 laborers on the job have 
made good time, and the long con- 
crete road will be completed by the 
end of this month if rain does not 
interfere. 

% * * 

Japan is using Spain as a “market 
place” of gossip, according to Archi- 
bald MacLeish, director of the Office 
of Facts and Figures. Mr. MacLeish, 
who is also Librarian of Congress, 
says that in Spain propaganda mate- 
rial is turned over to secret agents 
and Fifth Columnists for transmis- 
sion to the United States. 

* * * 

Army parachute experts, a few days 
ago, witnessed tests of a new 
chute which permits a man to jump 
practically straight to the ground 
from a plane. It opens faster than 
present types of parachutes, gives its 
wearer less of a jerk, and does not 
drift with the wind. The man who 
jumped in it predicted that the new 
type might make possible leaps from 
altitudes under 100 feet. 

* * * 

It is good news for war production 

that the Great Lakes transportation 


_ route probably will be opened next 


Thursday, March 26, instead of being 
delayed until the usual time—about 
the middle of April. Ice in the locks 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal con- 
trols the beginning of shipments, 
and once that is cleared away the 
ore boats can come down with their 
loads of iron from the rich Mesabi 
and Vermilion ranges. 
* * + 
Blacking out windows by painting them 
sometimes has unexpected results. 
In Los Angeles, it is estimated that 
the practice has cost $250,000 in 
broken windows. Clear glass per- 
mits the sun’s rays to pass through, 
but black paint stops them: The heat 


thus stored up expands the glass, and 
in many cases breaks it. 
* * 

Owners of 1939, 1940, and 1941 model 
sound projectors for 16 mm. film are 
asked to consider selling the machines 
to the government. The projectors 
are needed for use in visual education 
of defense workers and men in the 
armed forces. 

Amateur photographers are warned by 
censorship officials that “there are 
many good photographic subjects be- 
sides fortifications, airports, troop 
transports, and equipment of the 
armed forces.” They are asked to 
bear in mind that they have an im- 
portant part in keeping vital informa- 
tion from the enemy, and that even 
the private circulation of forbidden 
pictures can do harm. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
is opposed to both a general sales tax 
and to lowering 
the personal ex- 
emptions for in- 
come taxes. The 
latter are $750 for 
a single person 
and $1,500 a year 
for a married man 
with no children. 
He stated that an 
individual earning 
$750 already pays $130 in various na- 
tional, state, and local taxes, while 
$250 of a $1,500 income now goes for 
that purpose. 











+ * 


Curtailment of radio production does 
not seem to hold any great hardships 
for listeners, since the 60,000,000 
sets in operation are spread out 
among 87 per cent of the homes. Pro- 
vision is also being made for the 
manufacture of replacement and re- 
pair parts. 

* * * 

Twenty-Nine Palms, the bed of an 
ancient dry lake in the California 
desert, is the location of an Army 
training center for glider and sail- 
plane pilots. The school demonstrates 
to the students the possibilities of mo- 
torless craft in modern warfare. 

* * * 

Industrial sources to which the Army 
signal corps is turning for the manu- 
facture of equipment include makers 
of cameras, refrigerators, typewrit- 
ers, headlight bulbs, vacuum cleaners, 
electric fans, eye glasses, porcelain 
products, pinball machines, and “juke 
boxes.” 
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Axis Launches Propaganda 


(Concluded from page 1) 


United States. No other country has 
so many social and racial tensions. 
We shall be able to play upon many 
strings there.” 

The Axis propaganda machine is 
now playing upon many strings. 
They are doing everything to under- 
mine the people’s confidence in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in Congress, and in 
the military leaders who are direct- 
ing the war effort. The propaganda 
peddlers are trying to create a wide- 
spread feeling of defeatism, a feeling 
that we cannot win the war and 
might as well give up before it is 
too late. They are playing up past 
sins of British imperialism in order 
to make us suspicious of one of our 
Allies. They are harping away at 
the Russian menace. In short, they 
are trying to do everything possible 
to divide us and our Allies by using 
every trick to stir up mistrust and 
suspicion. 

Edmond Taylor, an 
newspaperman who spent years in 
Europe prior to and after the out- 
break of the war and who watched 
the Nazi war of nerves in operation, 
tells us something of what Hitler 
hopes to accomplish by his propa- 
ganda onslaughts against the United 
States. The author of The Strategy 
of Terror, the best book yet pub- 
lished on political warfare, sounded 
this warning last week in an article 
published in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers: 


Widespread Onslaught 


Axis political warfare experts are 
preparing against the United States a 
campaign of propaganda, sabotage, 
subversion, terrorism, and other Fifth 
Column techniques calculated to make 
the successful psychological blitz 
against France look like a Sunday 
school picnic. 

Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo place the 
greatest hopes in this campaign. The 
objectives are not just to hamper or 
even cripple our war effort, but to 
knock America out of the war as 
France was knocked out and to destroy 
us as an independent nation by attack 
from within. 

Not only do the Axis witch doctors 
think this seemingly fantastic goal can 
be achieved, but they are actually con- 
vinced America will prove even more 
vulnerable to propaganda and other. 
forms of political attack than did dis- 
integrating France. 

Thus the American people must 
steel themselves against this offen- 
sive by the Axis nations. They must 
expect to hear German broadcasts 
which play upon this tune: “England 
has taken the cream of American 
youth while she keeps her own troops 
at home out of harm’s way.” They 
must realize that while this tune is 
being played for the benefit of the 
United States, the British are hear- 
ing: “Churchill has not yet realized 
that the United States is resolved to 
fight to the last Tommy.” 

In addition to the direct onslaught 
inspired by Berlin and Rome and 
Tokyo, the American people are be- 
ing subjected to propaganda attacks 
from within our own borders, by 
Américan citizens who are pro- 
fascist and who are anxious to see the 
defeat of the United States. There 
is an aggressive Fifth Column within 
our own borders which is working 
day and night to undermine the con- 
fidence of the American people in 
the war effort. 

Last week, the Christian Science 
Monitor reported that there are now 
in circulation in this country 95 pro- 
Axis publications. It is estimated 
that they reach an audience of sev- 
eral millions. The publications are 


American ° 


news-sheets, mimeographed sheets, 
magazines which are designed to 
spread defeatism among the people 
by various insidious devices. They 
are operating under the protection 
of the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech in order to de- 
stroy democracy and insure an Axis 
victory. 

Some of these publications do not 





principles favored by all. Here is 
an example of how one of these 
propaganda publications is seeking 
to promote defeatism throughout the 
country: 

Military history attests that when 
a major power grabs the initiative at 
the beginning of conflict, it proceeds to 
dictate the course of that war to the 
end. ... There can be such a thing as 


a nation taking such terrific body blows 
at the beginning of a fight that it 
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Evil whispers 


attempt to conceal their distaste for 
our system of government. They 
call for. the overthrow of Congress 
and urge the people to oust the Pres- 
ident of the United States. They 
blame the United States for starting 
the war and say that we should now 
concede an Axis victory. If they do 
not directly attack the American 
government, they place full blame 
upon the British, saying that we have 
been trapped by British imperialism. 

Others among the American Fifth 
Columnists are more subtle in their 
approach. They do not directly at- 
tack the government, but seek to 
undermine the confidence of the peo- 
ple in other ways. They are vio- 
lently against the Jews, the Negroes, 
and other racial groups. Frequently, 
they conceal their nefarious purposes 
under righteous-sounding names. 
They speak of their “Americanism,” 
“Christianity,” and say they are for 
“justice,” and “equality,” and other 


never has an opportunity to repair the 
opening damage. : 

The big thing at present is to rectify 
the New Deal diplomatic blunder and 
bring the war to a graceful conclusion 
with as little further loss of American 
territory and sovereignty as may be 
contrivable. 


In addition to those who are con- 
sciously working for the Axis are 
many people who unwittingly work 
against the United States. Among 
these are the rumor spreaders; peo- 
ple who have “heard” of such and 
such a disaster. There are those who 
have “inside information” to the ef- 
fect that the recent bombing of the 
Renault factory outside of Paris has 
incensed the French people and 
thrown them completely into the 
hands of the Germans. There are 
those who “know” that conditions in 
Army camps are deplorable, that dis- 
satisfaction among our soldiers is 
widespread. The rumormonger has 
heard it “on excellent authority” that 
the whole war effort has bogged 
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down and that we are on the verge 
of defeat. 

President Roosevelt struck out 
against what he called the “eyjj 
whisper” in his radio address to the 
American farmers. He pointed out 
that workers in industry and agricul. 
ture, and the people in separate com- 
munities know what they themselves 
are doing. But they do not always 
know what is being done by others, 
“And that gives an opportunity to 
the enemy to get in some deadly 
blows,” the President declared. ‘That 
gives an opportunity to the enemy 
to spread malicious words.” 


The “Evil Whisper” 


“Labor, says the evil whisper, is 
sabotaging the war program with 
strikes and slowdowns and demands 
for higher wages. Business, it says, 
is gouging the country with uncon- 
scionable profits. And the farmer, 
according to this treacherous voice, 
is using the war to grab all he can,” 

The American people must be on 
guard against these rumors as well as 
against the propaganda coming from 
the Axis countries and from the Fifth 
Columnists within our own borders, 
They must beware of sly attempts 
on the part of newspapers and maga- 
zines to sap our confidence and to 
raise doubts among us. In other 
words, the American people must be 
able to recognize propaganda when 
they see it or hear it. 

All that has been said in no way 
implies that there should be a “black- 
out” of opinion or criticism for the 
duration of the war. Criticism of 
governmental acts and policies is 
legitimate in time of war as in time 
of peace. The English have been 
free to express their opinions since 
the outbreak of war and we are free 
to do so today. But it is one thing 
to criticize an act of the government 
in the hope of improving conditions 
and helping the war effort. It is quite 
another thing to seek to undermine 
confidence and to work for the inter- 
est of our enemies. It is true that 
there are cases of inefficiency; there 
are many instances of waste and self- 
ishness and stupidity. 


Public Must Be Alert 


In a democracy an alert public 
must watch its officials with critical 
eyes. The people must demand an 
accounting for the manner in which 
their affairs are handled. There must 
be vigilance, -discussion, and criti- 
cism. 

We must remember, however, that 
the enemy’s voice can be _ heard 
within our gates, and that he is ready 
to make the most of every opportu- 
nity to divide and confuse us. He is 
waging a “war of nerves’ against us 
just as much as a war of shot and 
steel. He cultivates our weaknesses, ~ 
and magnifies our faults. He twists 
our words and distorts their mean- 
ing. He talks behind our backs t0 ~ 
our Allies, and behind their backs © — 
us. ef 

The defense against such a cam-~ 
paign lies in knowing the enemys 
tactics and in being on the alert” 
against them. The loyal Americaf } 
of today must weigh his words care- 
fully and calculate their effect. His 
criticisms must be of a constructive 
nature. He should be sure of 
facts before he speaks and she 
not make extreme charges whid= 
cause bitterness. : 

































